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in the sky were ashen-grey. At eight o'clock in the morning
the bombardment began with a formidable and thunderous
clatter. The 190 guns on the ships, thirty of high calibre,
and the thirty-two pieces placed at Penon roared. Land, air,
and sea vibrated with the resounding clatter. From the ship
Dedalo the hydroplanes took off while others arrived from
the base at Mar Chica to sow with machine-gun bullets the
lower part of Morro.
Africa, thus cursed and punished, trembled and creaked.
Its very foundations were raised up in sudden volcano-like
clouds of dust, in sudden fires, and in shattering quakes that
scattered forth rocks and masses of branches.
At eleven-forty the barges which constituted the first
waves of the landing set out, towed and surrounded by
other vessels. They were setting forth upon the great adven-
ture. Their cannon were belching fire and dealing out wide-
spread destruction. The barges were skilfully manned, and in
them went the Banners of the Legion, the expeditionary
forces of Tetuan and Larache and fortification and engineering
equipment. With the Legionnaires went Franco, their leader.
About a thousand metres distant from the coast the "K"
boats were set loose. They carried the units of the advance
column. And the barges, on their own, with the men under
the protection of a curtain of steel, made their way to the
beach of Ixdain in the face of the rather weak firing of
enemy cannon, machine-guns, and rifles. Checked by the
hail of steel from the Spanish artillery, the adversary was
listless.
Then the crucial moment arrived. The "K" boats were
only fifty metres from shore. "The CK' boats that carried the
light assault cars/* writes Lopez Rienda, "were ordered to
advance/* But the bridges thrown out from the barges did
not contact the land properly. A space remained which it
was impossible for the tanks to pass. At that moment Franco,